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We have just received a very distressing account of the present circumstances 
of Mr. William Lindley, son of the late celebrated violoncellist ; a communication 
which, in our opinion, may reasonably take precedence of any other portion of 


our week’s matter. 

. Most of our readers will remember Mr. William Lindley as one of the most 
conspicuous performers on the violoncello a few years since at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and as frequently playing duets concertanti with his father, whose pro- 
fessional talent he appeared to have thoroughly inherited. We learn from a 
gentleman who lately visited Manchester, that Mr. William Lindley is residing in 
that town in a state of penury approaching to destitution, unaccounted for by 
any discoverable circumstances relating to his life or manners. This gentleman 
had occasion to engage Mr. W. Lindley’s professional services, and the intelli- 
gence which he has given us respecting his present condition, is consequently 
derived from personal observation. We happen to have been acquainted with 
Mr. W. Lindley ourselves, some years ago, when he resided in London, and we 
have the pleasure of remembering, that to great talent as a performer on his 
instrument, he joined singular modesty, and a suavity of manner that was 
highly pleasing, and we believed that he bore an irreproachable character. We 
have never heard anything that required us to alter that belief. 

Under these circumstances we are impelled to refer to Mr. Robert Lindley, the 
father, for some explanation of the domestic want and misery described to us by 
a respectable eye-witness as being the present lot of a certainly talented and, we 
believe, perfectly worthy son. We conceive we are correct in giving Mr. Lindley, 
senior; the credit (such as that is) of being a prosperous, if not a wealthy gen- 
tleman ; and we are the more anxious, on that very account, to be able to do 
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him the justice of believing him to be a good-hearted man and a kind father. 
His long and successful career, during which he has had no rival to contend with 
—no “ brother near the throne,” to divide either the “ crown” or its emo- 
luments — can hardly have failed to bring him as much of the substantial 
goods of fortune as of professional renown. We have facts and figures in such 
a case, which tell us at once what to believe. No persons in public or private 
life are better circumstanced for the object of accumulating money than first-class 
performers, musical or theatrical; and amongst these, thus happily circumstanced, 
perhaps no individual has been more eminently fortunate, both by nature and posi- 
tion, than Robert Lindley, who has enjoyed a longer and more tranquil possession 
of the championship (to speak in the language of the fancy) of his particular in- 
strument, than probably any other professional man living. Nor has Mr. Lindley, 
we believe, had any habits of ostentation or expense to forbid the presumption 
of his having amassed a handsome, or, at any rate, a decent fortune. 

But, be this as it may, the unrelieved destitution of any son—by any father 
(supposing it possible), would be enough to excite amazement and to justify 
public animadversion. Therefore, although there may be (and we sincerely hope 
there are), circumstances on the one hand or the other, which—if known—would 
explain more satisfactorily than we have been able to do, the facts vouched for by 
our informant, we consider it incumbent on us as public journalists professing 
to watch over the interests—not less of musical artisis than of musical art—to 
call attention to the subject of this communication. 





WORDS FOR COMPOSERS. 


[This department of our Magazine as stated in the address lately published, 
and inserted in our last Number, has been undertaken, and will continue to be 
filled, by Mr. Leigh Hunt, whose classical pen furnishes the following introduc- 
tion. It may be unbecoming in us to notice the compliment paid to ourselves, 
further than to express our high sense of its value from one, whose refined criti- 
cal taste we have as long respected as we have loved his person.—Ep. M. W.] 


“Blest pair of syrens, pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds.” — Milton. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Reserving the author’s privilege of speaking in the plural number, whenever it 
shall be convenient (especially, as without pretending in the least degree to their 
critical knowledge of music, I flatter myself I accord on most subjects with the 
writers of this Magazine), I cannot help expressing in my own person, the delight 
I feel at the task upon which I here enter in their company. It is no little baulk 
sometimes, to a writer of enthusiasm, to be forced to vent a strong individual satis- 
faction as ‘‘ We.” Even a king would find it difficult to say to a beloved ob- 
ject, “‘ We delight in those eyes ;”’ or “ Charming creature, we entreat you to 
listen to none but us ;” or “ For God’s sake, Lady Bab, take pity on this our 
royal and dejected breast.” He would assuredly, in such cases, speak in that 
sole and indivisible first person, which underwent the emotion, and was the re- 
quisite condition to the very sympathy he looked forward to. But not to do in- 
justice to the gravity of my satisfaction by an appearance of jesting, great indeed 
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is the pleasure with which I thus enter upon a portion of that ever-honoured do- 
main of Old English Poetry, from which I chiefly propose to derive the ‘‘ winged 
words ” required for the purposes of our musical friends. It makes me feel as if 
I had suddenly shut some gate behind me on the confines of a thousand forests 
of Arcadia and Ardenne, and was about to encounter, at my will, shepherds and 
lovers, and warbling nymphs ; perhaps,— 
“* Hesperus and his daughters three, 
Who sing about the golden tree ;”’ 


or that vision which Spenser saw of himself piping in the midst of— 


‘* A hundred naked maidens, lily white, 
All ranged in a ring, and dancing in delight ;” 


or as evening draws on, finding myself at 


‘‘ Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale Passion loves,”— 


while a dirge rises in the distance over the burial of some gentle creature that 
died forsaken. 

Music is under no necessity of speaking any language but its own. A beau- 
tiful instrumental composition is its own poetry, exciting the feelings and imagi- 
nation without need of the intervention of words, and uttering, in fact, a more 
direct voice of the mystery and the beauty of passion, than poetry itself. There 
is something so angelical in its being thus independent of speech, that it seems a 
kind of stray language from some unknown and divine sphere, where the inhab- 
itants are above the necessity of words; and indeed it is a constant part of the 
charm of music to seem as if it signified still more than we have human words to 
express ; while, on the other hand, it is so linked with all our faculties, and has 
certain proprieties of accord and sequence in its composition so appealing to our 
very reason and logic, that it is no refinement to say one feels sometimes as if it 
were pursuing some wonderful and profound argument,—laying down premises, 
interchanging questions and answers, and drawing forth deductions equally con- 
clusive and bewitching: so that our very understanding is convinced, though we 
know nothing of the mysterious topic! There are more things in heaven and 
earth, than are dreamt of in all philosophy; and music assuredly contains its 
due portion of them. ‘ 

Not that the present writer holds poetry, in its integrity, or in most of its 
particulars, to be inferior to music. God forbid he should be so ungrateful to 
the art, with the productions of whose masters he is most conversant, and the 
society of which forms at least one half of his conscious existence. He will be 
allowed to say this, even in a Musical Magazine, conducted as the present one is ; 
for all true lovers of any art are generous to those who love the rest, out of an 
instinct of their own sincerity and joy. But the truth is, that each of the three 
sweet sisters, Poetry, Music, and Painting, has advantages, and disadvantages, 
compared with the other; and while Music utters divine inarticulate cries out of 
the pure heaven of feeling, charming the senses of all, but suggesting distinct 
imaginations to few, Poetry charms the senses less, but has the power of making 
all distinctly partake of her imaginations; and Painting has the divine power 
given her of saying, ‘‘ You shall behold with the eyes of sense what my sister 
Music makes you hear, and my sister Poetry makes you think of, and what we 
all three of us feel;”’ and then the angels of visible form and colour open upon 
us their Paradise, and we stand, face to face,—eye meeting eye,—with the demi- 
gods of Michael Angelo, and the diviner benignities of Raphael and Correggio. 

When, therefore, any one of these three sisters, like proper sisterly goddesses, 
chooses to borrow from another a grace, or an aid, or a mere companionable 
something (whatever you choose to call it), it is desirable that nothing imperti- 
nent, or altogether unfitting, should interfere ;—that no bad painter should take 
upon him to illustrate a good poet, and that no foolish, presumptuous words 
should propose themselves for interpreters or suggesters of the utterances of the 
true musician. 

The musician, occupied with his own sweet art (which has been described 
as being a poetry of itself), and not perhaps having had the lot (good or 
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bad, as it might happen) of being brought up amidst that other world of 
poetry to be found in books, is often heard to express his hunger and thirst after 
“« good words” for his vocal compositions ; and in the present department of the 
Musical World it is proposed to supply him with them (for years together, if he 
pleases) out of the noble store above mentioned, which has a richness, in point 
of quantity as well as quality, of which no one dreams who is not conversant 
with the variety and thorough interior of its departments. The works of Ben 
Jonson alone (of which a cheap and beautiful edition has just been published by 
Mr. Moxon, edited by a living poet of peculiar fitness for the task, being himself 
both lyrical and dramatic—Mr. Barry Cornwall—with whom the musical public 
are happily intimate) furnish a storehouse of words for music, which, though 
long recognised, may be said to have been yet hardly touched. Beaumont and 
Fletcher are rich in the same materials, with an instinct perhaps still more vocal. 
Almost every one of the other old dramatists has at least exquisite pickings of the 
same kind. Then there are all the professed lyric poets, Herrick, Suckling, Ca- 
rew, and others, with the fine old natures in the ballads and ancient reliques, not 
excepting the smaller veins of true poetry which are to be found in its more arti- 
ficial regions (for wherever there is any genius, there must be an amount of na- 
ture in proportion) ; and, besides all this, heaps of wealth, hundreds of detached 
passages, eminently fitted to be set to music, occur in the great narrative poems, 
of the Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost and Regained, &c., consciously uttering a 
chant or warble of their own, and challenging, as it were, the congenial musi- 
cian to join them. Nay, prose itself has passages of this sort, as may be seen in 
compositions from Ossian, and in some of the divinest of the works of Handel. 
Finally, (not to mention the like extractable passages from the dramas of the 
Knowleses, Talfourds, and Hornes) there is all the genius, lyrical and otherwise, 
of modern and living poetry, generally so called—Byron, Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Campbell, Barry Cornwall himself, Allan Cunningham, 
Landor, Scott, Southey, Wilson, and Moore, (though Ireland, and his own sweet 
genius for music, make a monopoly of him), with other true names, which in our 
hurry we must not attempt to particularize, lest we should do injustice to those 
we might omit; taking the liberty, nevertheless, to mention one or two specially 
adapted to the purpose before us, and hitherto not so universally recognized as 
they will be,—such as Thomas Wade, author of the deeply feeling “‘ Mundi et 
Cordis Carmina,” &c., and Dagley, with the truly sylvan and exuberant fancies 
of his “‘ Sylvia, or the May Queen.” 

And now, where shall we begin? for that is really a difficulty, owing to the 
abundance of our stores. (How pleasantly, by the way, the J slides into the we 
in the natural sympathy of this enjoyment!) We had better, in our setting out, 
give two or three specimens, as a taste of the variety, though not undertaking 
for more than one in future, unless the poem or extract should be very short. 
We will begin with a song out of the Maid’s Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
as simple and touching as a wasted cheek. 

I.—Song of a Deserted Maiden. 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew; 

Maidens, willow branches bear— 
Say I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth: 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth. 


Here follows an exquisite little narrative—a card-party—which in painting 
would make a delicious sight, and in music perhaps (under correction from the 
editors of the M. W.)a charming crescendo—not, of course, of the triumphant 
and noisier order of Rossini, but in a graceful agitato, as if the bystander’s feel- 
ings trembled over the spectacle—ending in a burst of beautiful despair. The 
author is John Lilye, a dramatist preceding Shakspeare, and a man of genius, 
notwithstanding the fantasticalness of his once fashionable Euphuism, so well 
ridiculed by Walter Scott in the Abbot. It is introduced in his play of Alexander 
and Campaspe, and has been admired by the best judges for its perfect elegance. 
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It is anacreontic beyond Anacreon—more intoxicated with love. There is a 
passion worked up with the fancy, amounting to the pathetic. Let the reader, 
pray, admire the mixed energetic feeling—the pause, yet hasty emotion of the 
stops. 
P II.—-Cupid and Campaspe. 

Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 

At cards for kisses. Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows. 

Loses them too. Then down he throws 

The coral of his lips, the rose 

Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 

With these the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin— 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At length he set her both his eyes :— 

She won—and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh Love! has she done this to thee ! 


What shall, alas! become of me! 
L. H. 





CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF BEETHOVEN. 


Thematisches Verzeichniss der compositionen fiir Instrumental Musik welche von ~ 
den beriihmtesten Tonsetzern unserers Zeitalters erschienen sind. 1s Heft. 
Louis Van Beethoven. 

Thematic Catalogue of the Instrumental Music of the most celebrated composers of 
our Age. Part I. Louis Van Beethoven. 

Hofmeister, of Leipsic, published the catalogue now before us, about the year 


1819, when an increasing admiration of Beethoven had so multiplied arrange- 
ments of his works, as threatened to overwhelm both arrangements and originals 
in one undistinguished mass. This labour was not merely necessary because the 
arrangers for the shops exercised their avocations with more than usual diligence 
on the appearance of any new and approved work by Beethoven ; it was rendered 
indispensable by a habit, we believe peculiar to that master, of re-adapting certain 
of his works for new instruments, and then giving them a fresh place in his 
catalogue. Had the task of classifying these productions, and more especially of 
registering the order in which they appeared, been too long delayed, it would 
have led to much confusion and rendered it impossible to ascertain with certainty 
what form several compositions originally bore. Thus the trio is E flat for 
violin, alto, and violoncello Op. 3, appears as a grand sonata for piano-forte and 
violoncello Op. 64; a quintett in E flat for two violins, two violas and violon- 
cello Op. 4; as a trio for piano-forte, violin, and violoncello Op. 63; and a 
piano-forte sonata in E flat, Op. 7, as a quintett for violin, Op. 35, &c. &c. 

When duplicates are subtracted from the catalogue they must seriously di- 
minish the splendid total which, even eight years before the death of the composer, 
amounted to 102. Yet, though we would unwillingly have less than our full 
amount of Beethoven—in a catalogue in which, if one number is a mere song, 
another is an opera like Fidelio, or a symphony like the Eroica, how much re- 
mains as the basis of a solid and imperishable fame ! 

The facility with which one of the most ardent and creative geniuses of any 
age appears to have subsided into the humbler sphere of the arranger is curious, 
and fruitful in matter of interesting speculation. The truth probably is that 
Beethoven was engaged in this work by the publishers ; and being as a musician 
liberal—one who, as an instructor, gave much for Jove in the way of lessons (the 
best that can be had), he found an honourable source of income in new forms of 
his own works. 

In the time of Haydn and Mozart the extension of the musical public, and the 
degree of taste and skill prevalent among amateurs, were not more than the or- 
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dinary amount of new compositions fully answered ; and thus the business of an 
arranger, which in those days is frequently a very profitable one, was unthoughtof. 
We can remember but few instances in which Haydn or Mozart economised their 
productive powers by making arrangements ; to their active spirits and exercised 
pens this labour must have appeared but so much lost time. Their path was 
ouward—what they had done they had, so to speak, ceased to have an interest 
in, and it was only the present production with which they identified themselves. 
This perpetual desire to create has ever distinguished artists of the greatest genius. 

Haydn, however, one of the most prolific of composers, did think fit to repeat 
the seven exquisite adagios, illustrative of the seven last words of Christ, in the 
form of quartets—not only from the quality of the productions themselves, and a 
desire to make them more fully and frequently known, but deeming the variety of 
character and the interest which he had been enabled to support through seven 
successive slow movements an honourable evidence of his artistical skill. An in- 
stance also occurs in one of the slow movements of the Salomon symphonies, 
and assuredly not one of the least original and beautiful—we think the ninth, in 
which an adagio in F major may be recognised as the identical middle movement 
in F sharp major of a certain piano-forte sonata. But these are exceptions to the 
ordinary practice of Haydn. Mozart’s recurrence to his own works is only 
sportive ; he indeed graces the supper scene in Don Juan by an air from Figaro, 
and this contrast to his entire habitual forgetfulness of himself renders the 
playful liberty more striking and effective. The occasions on which Mozart is 
observed to have resorted most to old stores, are found in his church music and 
in movements of a contrapuntal nature. There are many curious evidences to 
show that much of the celebrated requiem was written or sketched a long time 
before the date of its production. With respect to opera music it is known that 
Mozart, in his latter years, retouched some movements of Idomeneo ; but nothing 
can be more different in style than the Don Juan from Figaro, or than the Zau- 
berflote from either. 

Beethoven had a more frequent tendency to revive and repose upon his own 
ideas than is usually found in a master of his calibre. We are oftener reminded 
in him of similar passages and phrases that he has used elsewhere than in Mozart 
or Haydn. Perhaps this reminiscence—this ‘‘ chewing the cud of fancy,” may 
be essential in some natures to the accomplishment of very powerful effect ; and 
Handel, with whom Beethoven may best be compared, has displayed in his Det- 
tingen Te Deum an example of perfection in musical design attained by slow pro- 
gress and patient toil of thought, such as those who believe in the omnipotence 
of genius without effort would scarce believe, but for the testimony of their own 
eyes. 

The catalogue of Beethoven’s works would be complete if dated; and, consi- 
dering that almost all musical MS. bear the date of their completion, it is sur- 
prising that so necessary a part of the duty of the compiler should be overlooked. 
Enough, however, remains on the mere face of the chronological succession of the 
works, to stagger many fine theories regarding the genius of Beethoven, and to 
prove that it always contained a much larger amount of true originality than has 
been imagined in some quarters of great critical authority. The second work of 
Beethoven was a set of sonatas dedicated to Haydn; of one of these in F minor, 
Haydn might have written every note, but another in A announced a totally new 
hand in its form and style. In the quintet Op. 4, what can be more peculiarly 
in the sentimental character of Beethoven’s adagios—than the slow movement 
and particularly its Coda? What more pungently Beethoven than the dispersions 
of harmony, the modulations, the character and conduct of the finale? Again, in 
the enthusiastic, impetuous style of the piano-forte sonata in E flat, Op. 7, no- 
thing more strongly impresses the hearer than its entire freedom from a model. 

Indeed, if the works be numbered in the catalogue according to the real order 
of their production, which might be almost doubted, seeing how new some of the 
earliest are (when the composer might be thought to incline most to Haydn 
and Mozart), the correctness of the doctrine promulgated by Fétis, that Beethoven 
was in his early career a mere imitator, is wholly impugned. The originality 
which is to be perceived in the early works is certainly not that which is found 
in the piano and violin sonata, Op. 96, where ideas are propounded’ that stand 
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by themselves alone in music. In the former, the revolution is only indicated ; 
but amidst the old forms there constantly occur palpable traces of a new and 
powerful mind, destined to run a career of triumph. 

The succession of the symphonies is startling. The first symphony in C is 
the twenty-first work, and appears amidst a cluster of violin quartets, trios, and 
sonatas—about the third composition made for the orchestra. In that, however, 
there is little surprising, for instrumentation is the native element of a German. 
The symphony in D is the thirty-sixth work ; the fifty-fifth is the sinfonia Eroica 
—the most perfect specimen of Beethoven in the symphony style, and which is 
the more esteemed, because its extravagance is chastened, and is made to pay 
some respect to the limits of human sensation. Thus in the third attempt—the 
two previous ones being conspicuously on the Mozart and Haydn model in the 
first movements and finales—Beethoven displays his genius full-blown in an 
effort that he has himself never surpassed. 

That this composer sometimes wrote like Mozart and Haydn, is as certain as 
that late in life he changed his own style to something more severe; but that he 
was ever a very considerable imitator is not true; and his works will require a 
more thorough examination than they have yet received to arrive at true conclu- 
sions concerning the genius of their author. 





MUSIC, THE SOUL, AND PLATO. 


Peruaps a more striking argument in favour of the divine character which we 
have claimed for Music* could not be adduced, than is afforded in the circum- 
stance of its having suggested itself to the poets and philosophers as the type by 
which the spiritual part of human nature might best be exemplified—as the aptest 
emblem of the soul. We are not aware if the Egyptians, who originated half 
the knowledge of Greece, and who especially abounded in that sort of philoso- 
phy which consists in discovering analogies, entertained the same notion in re- 
gard to Music; but at any rate it was a favourite article of speculation with the 
Greek philosophers, and has been immortalised by Plato in the Dialogue on the 
Soul (Phedo), where it is discussed at length by Socrates and his disciples. 

The manner in which discussions are conducted in the Platonic dialogues, 
renders a thorough acquaintance with them indispensable to a right appre- 
hension of their conclusions ; and because Plato never speaks in the first per- 
son, and—-as in the case of Shakspere—we are often more interested to learn 
his own opinions than to know what opinions he would attribute to others, 
such diligent perusal of him’is the more necessary to his justification and our 
satisfaction. It frequently happens that a doctrine, the reverse of that which 
Plato means to enforce, is advocated throughout the greater part of a dialogue 
by one of the interlocutors, with so much spirit and apparent conviction, that the 
partial, or the hasty reader, adopts without hesitation the belief, that such is the 
doctrine of Plato himself. Even Socrates is made to argue—elaborately, and 
with every appearance of a final judgment, counter to his real opinion, while the 
ironical vein often running through his speeches, and sometimes so difficult to 
detect, increases the reader’s liability to erroneous conclusions. 

We believe it is commonly supposed that Plato advocates the comparison of the 
soul to Music, and even Sir Thomas Browne appears to have fallen into this mis- 
take. Ina passage, otherwise admirable, and worthy of so great a man, he says :— 

“ Whoever is harmonically composed, delights in the harmony of sounds ; 
which makes me much distrust the symmetry of those heads which declaim against 
all church music. [How capitally this is said!} For myself, not only from 

* See Nos. 43 and 46 of thé Musical World, for the articles under the title of ‘Our Musical Creed,” 
of which the present paper is intended as a continuation, though we have not chosen to keep up a uni- 


forma head for the series, because that has generally a tedious effect, which would be inconsistent, we 
re with the variety and extent of matter promised by the general subject. 4 

The curious philological views represented in the Cratylus, for example, and which were those held 
by the followers of Heraclitus, have been imagined (by some eminent scholars too), to express the 
mind of Plato, whereas, as Taylor has shown, all the argumentation given to Socrates in that dia- 
logue is ironical, and intended to convey opposite convictions ; an opinion which an attentive perusal 


certainly confirms. 
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my obedience, but my particular genius, | do embrace it; for even that vulgar 
and tavern music, which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a 
deep fit of devotion, and profound contemplation of the first composer ; there is 
something in it of divinity more than the ear discovers. I will not say with 
Plato, the soul is a harmony, but harmonical, and hath its nearest sympathy 
unto music.” 

Now to show what Plato does say (since he certainly does not say the thing 
here attributed to him), we will proceed to take a short review of this celebrated 
dialogue—the approved of Cato and beloved of Lady Jane Grey—so far as it 
concerns us musically. ; 

The discourse concerning harmony in its relation to the human soul is com- 
menced by Simmias, in the thirty-sixth section of the work. This disciple under- 
takes to express such doubts and objections on the subject of the immortality of 
the soul, as the arguments of Socrates have left unsatisfied. And first he 
adduces this comparison of the soul to harmony. The music of a lyre, he says, 
is as the soul of the lyre :* but the wood and the strings are as its body. The 
propriety of this comparison he is at little trouble to defend, and it will probably 
strike the reader, as it does ourselves, that it needed small justification, being in 
truth both a very beautiful and a very perspicuous comparison. The music 
within the lyre is the impalpable, divine spirit, animating it—apparently de- 
pendent for its existence on the mere wooden frame, &c. with which it is identified 
to the sense, yet of a nature and quality so superior to those corruptible mate- 
rials as is the soul of man to the body. The close physical connexion, the mys- 
terious dependence, the divine spiritual character—and therefore presumed 
immortal destiny, the transcendent nature— yet subjected and, as it were, impri- 
soned condition of the soul, are all here admirably imaged in this musical simi- 
litude. 

But Simmias proceeds to exhaust its analogies in a manner unfavourable to the 
arguments of Socrates for an immortal future. The lyre is broken—and where 
then is the music? It has ceased—it is no more! Instead of its surviving the 
material form to which it was allied, that corruptible substance survives it ;— 
the music is dead, but the base compound of wood and string lingers, like a 
corpse, until dissolved by time itself and slow decay. 

“Tf the soul, then,” concludes Simmias, ‘is a sort of music, it follows that 
when our bodies are either too much relaxed or too much strung up, [these were 
probably technical terms in the Greek musical vocabulary,] whether by diseases 
or nrg! ills, our souls of necessity—albeit of the divinest nature—straightway 
perish.” 

So far Simmias and his musical comparison. Before proceeding to Socrates’ 
refutation of which, let the reader remark, 1. that this comparison was not 
Plato’s, but evidently a commonplace of the sophists in his time, and before 
his time. Whereof if any proof were wanting it might be found in this very 
dialogue, in which Echecrates—addressing Phzdo in the short interlude which 
Plato has skilfully interposed between the two acts of the work—to speak 
theatrically, that is to say between the formidable objections started by the 
disciples, and Socrates’ triumphant surmounting of them in his final speech— 
remarks concerning the above musical analogy ; 

“Certainly that argument, that the soul is a species of music, has wonder- 
fully convinced me, both now and always.” (xa viiv nat ds).) 

And subsequently (sec. 41) Simmias, in reverting to the same argument, 
says that it gained his assent from a certain probability and speciousness that it 
had—“ for which reason,” he adds, “ it is current with the many.” (83ev xa gots 
mornoig Sonst dyvtowu'mrarc. 

2. And, in the second place, let the reader observe that the comparison is 
made use of not in support, but in contradiction of the argument which Plato 
notoriously sought to enforce. 

_ After a speech from Cebes, another disciple, who comes to a conclusion of 
his own—that the soul is more durable than the body, and yet may, for all that, 


_.* To our friends the violin players it will probably occur here, that their French brethren call the 
little piece of wood which stands erect within the body ,of the instrument, and which is so essential to 
its tone and tune, “l'ame du violin,”"—the soul of the violin. What materialists these French are! 
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not be immortal, but passing into other bodies, according to the doctrine of 
transmigration, may at last also perish like them, Socrates is heard in reply, and 
he fastens at once on the musical argument of Simmias. He reminds him that 
he has already assented to the opinion, that the soul had an existence previously 
to its connexion with the body. This unlucky concession he proceeds to use 
as a platform whereon to raise the battering engines of his wit and logic against 
poor Simmias’s later argument, and you see at once that the whole of the latter’s 
fortress is to come toppling down about the ears of its unfortunate constructor. 
Either he must recall his opinion that the soul existed before the body, or he must 
abandon his musical parallel, for he will not have the boldness to maintain that 
the harmony of the lyre existed before the lyre; if that harmony is merely the 
result of a certain combination of wood and string, dependent on their integrity 
and ceasing with their decease, he will assuredly not assert that it can have 
existed before these materials were formed or put together. Not only, as he has 
before said, is the music of the lyre the first to be dissolved—the wooden frame 
and cords remaining in existence after their disruption—but it is the /Jast to be 
created, since the things from which it is composed must of necessity be them- 
selves composed in the first instance. This is dilemma the first ; and the admiring, 
and already vanquished, Simmias—gentlest of musical instrument makers—ap- 
pears quite unprepared to defend himself. 

In this place we meet with one of those jucundities (we use this word, as 
wishing to convey something different both from wit and from pleasantry—more 
quiet than the former, and more deep than the latter,) which give so much of 
human interest to the philosophy of Socrates. Having pointed out the contra- 
diction between the two doctrines advocated by his disciple, he goes on, ‘‘ How 
then will the one argument harmonize with the other ?”’ 

‘« In no manner,” replies Simmias. 

“And yet,” rejoins Socrates, ‘ assuredly—whatever may be said of other 
discourses—a discourse concerning harmony ought, at least, to be harmonious.” 

Simmias, having his choice of the two arguments given him, elects the first, 
to which he had formerly assented, and which on this occasion undergoes some 
further confirmation, not necessary to be described here, and thus he relinquishes 
his musical system altogether. But Socrates is not content with carrying the 
town—he must sack and raze it; so on he goes to level every possible remaining 
obstacle. The following is an “abstract of evidence,” as the parliamentary 
papers would say,—abridged from the voluminous report of the Platonic 
Committee :— 

First Commissioner (Socr.) But does it appear to you, that it is consistent 
with the nature of music, to be at variance with the materials that produce it? 

Witness. (Simm.) Certainly not. 

1st Comm.. Are you of opinion that it must obey those materials in all respects ? 

Witness. I am. 

lst Comm. That music, in fact, is subject—not superior—to its instrument or 
medium? 

Witness. Yes. 

lst Comm. But, again, is not harmony greater or less according to tempera- 
ment? 

Witness, Undoubtedly. 

1st Comm. And can the same thing be said of the soul—that it is more or less 
a soul, under any circumstances? 

Witness. No. 

1st Comm. What will you compare virtue and vice to then ?—the one to har- 
mony and the other to discord ? 

Witness. The very thing I was going to propose. : 

1st Comm. But if the soul is a harmony, then can it know vice which is a 
discord? 

Witness (Scratching his head). Why—no. ; 

1st Comm. And yet some souls are good, and some are bad; are they not, in 
your opinion? 

Witness. Oh, certainly. 

1st Comm. | think you said just now that the harmony of a lyre was neces- 
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sarily dependent on the condition of that instrument—that it was obedient to it 
in all respects ? 

Witness. I did. 

ist Comm. Now are you of opinion that the soul, in like manner, is subject to 
the body and submissive to its will? That, for example, when hunger presses, 
forbearance from food is impossible; or when thirst irritates, it is not in the 
power of the soul to command abstinence from drink ? 

Witness. I am not of that opinion. 

1st Comm. Do you think that Homer, if he had thought that the soul was like 
the music of a lyre, having no power over the lyre but being wholly responsive to 
it, would have made Ulysses in the nineteenth book of the Odyssey (v. 15.) ad- 
dress his own soul after this fashion ? 

“ Tirrads dh, xpadin, nds xbveregov GANO mor’ ErAng.” 
Bear up, my soul, for thou hast borne worse ills. 


Witness. 1 cannot think Homer would have done so. 

1st Comm.* We shall by no means therefore, oh best of men, be justified in saying 
that the Soul is a species of harmony; for in so doing, as it appears, we shall 
neither be consistent with that divine poet, Homer, nor with ourselves. 


We trust we have made it sufficiently evident that this comparison of the 
soul to the music of a lyre is neither the invention nor the adoption of Plato, 
and is only introduced by him in this dialogue that it may be discountenanced, 
and its moral inferences pointed out for avoidance. The poetical beauty and 
Plate-like air of such a comparison may have caused others besides Sir Thomas 
Browne to set it down to the graceful philosopher’s account ; but even the beauty 
of a poetical figure—which certainly did sometimes take Plato’s judgment cap- 
tive—could not betray him into assenting to any thing that militated against his 
cherished belief in the existence of the human soul after death. The discourse 
of Socrates on this subject is reverted to afterwards by his disciple Cebes, who 
= describes it as “the discourse against music.” (tv Aéyov t3y HPO civ 
Appaovicuy, 

Now, for our parts, we cannot see why Plato should not have kept his simile 
and his faith both ; we find nothing in the music that was incompatible with the 
philosophy, nor vice versa, in the philosophy that was incompatible with the 
music. At any rate, as bound to do, we declare for the music at all risks—even 
at the hazard of a rupture with old friends. ‘ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 
sed magis amica musica.”—The lyre breaks, and the voice within ceases. 
Granted. But why call this a death, or why make it parallel to the mortal 
decease of the soul advocated by the materialists ? The best Platonist, as well as the 
best Christian, is content to believe in the post- existence—neither of them has had 
demonstration of it. The cessation of the harmony when the lyre breaks is an 
event closely analagous to the arrest of the vital functions on the destruction of 
the body, and whatever difference may exist, really, in the nature of the two 
cases, (whereof, however, the mind receives no positive evidence,) the phenomena 
on either hand are the same. We do not see the soul after it has left the body, 
neither do we hear the harmony any longer, when the lyre is broken ; but as 
we believe that the one continues to exist—why not the other? The absence of 
proof, and even the presence of logical difficulty, is felt as no bar to faith in 
the former instance—why should it be voted insurmountable in the latter? 
The parallel cannot fairly be said to end when all the circumstances remain, to 
the sense, identical. : 

But whatever may be philosophically true on this subject, it appears not a 
little surprising, that a gentle-dreaming and a vision-loving mind, like Plato’s, 
should have insisted on exacting from this beautiful musical simile a literal cor- 
respondence and fulfilment of all particulars of fact, and repudiating it for the 
want of them. It is, indeed, absurd to speak of facts, where all is necessarily 
imagination. The migration of the soul is an event which obviously surpasses 
the ordinary functions of the understanding, and, for its due conception, calls 
upon the highest powers of the imagination. To a poetical mind it is not more 


_* From bere to the end we have translated literally from Plato. The quotation from Homer is also, 
of course, in the original. 
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difficult to conceive the spirit of harmony, liberated from its temporary habita- 
tion, flying to other chords and other frames, and still subsisting in new quarters 
after being forced from the old. And even in point of philological propriety, 
what is to prevent our saying that the harmony survives the lyre? ‘The destruc- 
tion of a musical instrument does not put an extinguisher on music, which, 
if every fiddle and fiddle-stick on the face of the globe were broken to-morrow, 
would surely live on in shapes good enough, taking refuge in the trees and rocks 
and still having a thousand echoes at its call, ready to restore it to the world 
and its high empire ;—nay, if every other medium were removed, music would 
start out of the very ground. So harmonious is creation! 


‘Water and air he for the tenor chose 
Earth made the bass, the treble Flame arose. 
To th’ active Moon a quick brisk stroke he gave, 
To Saturn’s string a touch more soft and grave. 
The motions strait and round, and swift and slow, 
And short, and long, were mix’d and woven so, 
Did in such artful figures smoothly fall, 
As made this decent measured dance of all. 
And this is Music. Sounds that charm our ears, 
Are but one dressing that rich science wears. 
Though no man hear’t, though no man it rehearse, 
Yet will there still be music in my verse. 
In this great world so much of it we see ! 
The lesser, Man, is all o’er harmony, 
Storehouse of all proportions! Single quire! 
Which first God’s breath did tunefully inspire. 
From hence blest Music’s heavenly charms arise, 
From sympathy, which them and man allies. 
Thus they our souls, thus they our bodies win, 
Not by their force, but party that’s within, 
Thus the strange cure, on our spilt blood applied, 
Sympathy to the distant wound does guide. 
Thus when two brethren strings are set alike, 
To move them both, but one of them we strike. 
Thus David’s lyre did Saul’s wild rage control, 
And tuned the harsh disorders of his soul.” 

Cowtry. Davideis ; book 1,0. 457. 





REVIEW. 


Songs for the Drawing-room, composed and dedicated to her most gracious Majesty, 
Queen Adelaide, by her Majesty’s very faithful servant, William Aspull. 


We hope Mr. Aspull has secured the full amount of his very large, and fash- 
ionable subscription list ; if so, he must look to that for his reward, and not to 
the good word of criticism. Such songs as these we have seen a hundred times 
over in the albums of young ladies, and in the annuals published by the music 
shops, and being by this time tolerably familiar with compositions made by 
the aid of the pianoforte, and suggested by its chords, we deliver our opinion 
upon that sort of ware without reserve or hesitation. Mr. Aspull formerly earned 
some reputation as a juvenile pianoforte player of talent ; if he desire not to undo 
by his compositions what he has gained by his fingers, he will either cease to 
compose, or write better. 


Three Waltzes composed for the Pianoforte, and respectfully dedicated to Mrs. 
Gatacre, by T Bissell. 

The first Waltz is common ; Beethoven, Mozart, and Weber, not to mention 
the newer names of Strauss and Lanner, have spoiled us for things of that fac- 
ture. Nos. 2 and 3 possess elegance and merit; it is more difficult than it may 
appear on the surface, to invent a new and elegant dance movement of any kind, 
and even waltzes, much as they are despised and reckoned easy of invention, are 
rarely successful. Mr. Bissell appears to us to possess a real talent in that walk 
of composition. 
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The Moon is blinking o’er the Lea, song composed and respectfully inscribed to the 
Hon. Miss Taylor, by T. Bissell. 
Chiefly in imitation of the simplicity of the Scottish ballad; the style is well 
sustained, and some of the harmonies and appoggiature are graceful. We can 
fancy Mr. J. Bland at the Olympic commanding a sure encore in such a song. 


The Echoes of the Lakes as sung by Mr. F. Crouch at the Plymouth concerts. 
Words written by J. Hewitt, Esq. ; music composed by F, N. Crouch. No.1, 
2, 3, 4. 

A set of Irish Songs containing ‘‘ Cathleen Mavourneen,” ‘ Nora Creina,” &c. 

The arrangement displays more than ordinary taste. 


The Song of Armine from Henrietta Temple, by B. D’ Israeli, Esq. ; the music 
composed by C. E. Jerningham. 

The uncertain rhythm in the opening of this song, and:the want of attention to 
the pauses of the poetry, injure the effect of some elegant passages which are 
scattered here and there. We like the lyrical simplicity preserved, but wish it 
could have been combined with more novelty. 


Grand Fantasia for the Pianoforte, introducing favourite airs from Rossini’s 
celebrated opera Guillaume Tell, composed by Sigismond Thalberg. 


This is an easy brilllant piece, within the compass of very little pupils. It is 
of its kind entertaining and tasteful, and well adapted for success at boarding 
schools. 





IMPROVEMENT OF MUSIC IN THE CHUHCH SERVICE. 


In a late number of the “ Spectator,” anew argument for the general im- 
provement of the music in the church service is raised and admirably stated. 

“The ceremonies of the established church are exactly such as the circumstances in 
which they had their origin would bespeak them ; that is to say, they are cold, prudish, 
and uninteresting. They appeal but little to the feeling ; nothing to the fancy. They 
arose upon a foundation of no permanent stability ; for how can the heat and temper 
of a popular reaction ever become a solid basis for any national work? The church wor- 
ship of our time is, with little exception, that which reflected the spirit of this reaction, 
including all the assumed and unnatural frigidity of manner by which a vexed generation 
sought to express by contrast their passionate objection to the religious forms of their 
forefathers. But things originated in. impulse can with difficulty sustain themselves. 
That which we would raise to a permanent station amongst human institutions, we must 
design in a manner consisting with permanent human principles, and not with the moral 
phenomena of our own or any other peculiar era.” ey 


If it were ever necessary that so studied a simplicity as now prevails, should be 
adopted in the music of the reformed church, that choirs and part singing should 
be abolished, and the psalm supported at will by the miscellaneous congregation, 
it is certainly unnecessary that our parochial church music should be quite so 
bad as it is. We do not think that the framers of our service can have contem- 
plated the abuse to which, in an advancing age of music, when everybody knows 
a little, and scarcely anybody enough, their regulations would lead. A musical 
church-goer cannot now sit out a service without forgetting either his ears or his 
devotions, such is the irritation which the cacophony on all sides produces. 
Screaming charity children, the melody sung in all sorts of diapason by the con- 
gregation, basses made here and there different from the organ, inner parts vo- 
lunteered full of offensive notes and wrong harmony; add to this, the whole 
coarse and out of tune, and we have a true representationof the interior of a Pro- 
testant church during the psalm ; this is surely an unenviable distinction from 
the Catholics. We know it to be deeply regretted by Protestant organists that 
they are compelled to assist in the degradation of their art; most of them would 
be ready to give their best exertions to the improvement of the music, were the 
means but in their power. 

The time will come when our long toleration of the present system will create 
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wonder, When it is understood that music, to be worthy its name, must be under 
the entire authority and control of some one who understands it, it will no longer 
be permitted to indulge the fancy of a churchwarden during his year of office, or of 
an amateur clergyman, by altering all the established usages of the church, and in- 
troducing tasteless novelties ; yet this is what every church is liable to. Perpe- 
tual alterations take place in the music for the sake of some new attraction ; now 
there is chanting where there was reading : now old tunes are discarded and new 
ones adopted; now hymns are used instead of psalms, and amidst all these 
changes, there is not one which goes to the root of the evil they are designed to 
remedy: namely, the want of attraction in our Protestant musical service. While 
the performance is confided to children uninstructed in music, and to the will and 
pleasure of a congregration, the novelties introduced will be but “ variety of 
wretchedness ;”” they will communicate no new life, no sterling attraction to the 
service. 

Meantime, we are sinking in these reforms far beneath the ancient respecta- 
bility of the psalm. By exchanging the solemn style of Croft, Jer. Clark, &c., 
for the motley inspirations of Dr. Rippon, we indeed encourage a more enthusi- 
astic and ranting manner of singing ; but if we think by promoting this vulgar 
taste the more effectually to oppose the Catholics with their masses by Haydn 
and Mozart, we shall be grievously disappointed. The new collections of psalms 
and hymns which appear at the present day, show that all claim to selectness of 
character and real merit is disregarded by the compilers and arrangers. No mu- 
sic is too bad for the church, provided it be popular ; the twang of the dissenting 
chapel is now perfectly orthodox—it is consecrated and approved by the bishops. 

As the character of our church service would not permit the whole of the mu- 
sic to be performed by a choir, and it would be considered impious not to 
have a psalm or a hymn in which all might join, there ought at least to be heard 
every Sunday in church, some piece of good sacred music, which might improve 
those who listened to it. For our part, we believe that emotions of genuine 
piety are better promoted by listening than by singing, for if we were to deduct 
from the chorus all whom the love of noise, or pleasure in hearing themselves, 
influence, the vocal congregation would be small indeed. 

The apprehension that a choir introduced into church would occasion an os- 
tentatious and unseemly display of the pretensions of the performers, may be 
easily obviated. It would be but to extend the same curtain that shrouds the 
organist from view, and a choir might be rendered invisible—the effect heard, 
and the performers still remain unseen. Nor would the raising of a choir be 
matter of great difficulty. There are within the precincts of every parish plenty 
of young persons with a knowledge of the rudiments of practical music, who 
would be willing enough to sing, and whom the instruction of a diligent organist 
would soon render fully competent to the duties of an efficient choir. In the 
country, choir singing prevails, and is frequently admirably well managed; and 
there is not wanting in London a precedent for the introduction of anthems, at 
places different in their regular mode of worship from cathedrals. At the Found- 
ling and Magdalen chapels, and at the Temple church, the service has long been 
peculiar; but its most attractive feature has been good singing. 

We need not descant upon the advantages which the church service would de- 
rive from the regular introduction of an anthem into the morning and afternoon 
service, nor upon the immense variety of admirable works expressive of every 
shade of religious feeling, and applicable to every Sunday throughout the year, 
that our English composers have accumulated: Anthems are the only species of 
good music in which our country can claim exclusive property. In every other 
sort of music we follow either Italians or Germans; but this music is from first 
to last our own invention and perfection. For this reason it is a style peculiarly 
esteemed by the English: there is something in it congenial to the national cha- 
racter and education. The spirit, grandeur, and pathos with which the various 
sentiments of the Bible are expressed by our best cathedral composers sink into 
the heart, and kindle the liveliest affections ; and upon these feelings the church, 
if it consulted its true interest, would repose as upon its firmest pillars. 

It is our earnest wish that anthems were generally adopted in lieu of at least a 
part of the psalmody of the Established Church; it would elevate the character 
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of the service, animate devotion, and promote the cause of religion. A good 
choir ought to be as necessary an appendage to a wealthy parish as a good organ 
and an able accompanyist. Were this the case, and the music reformed entirely 
for the better, instead of as it now is for the worse, by the extensive adoption of 
dissenting tunes, we should hear no more of converts made by the Catholics. At 
present our parochial church music seldom creates any feeling but one of disgust. 





WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have,the satisfaction to communicate to you that I have been 
informed, by what I deem to be good authority, that, at the suggestion of the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the principal singers to be engaged at the ensuing 
Musical Festival, will consist entirely of native talent. This is as it should be; 
and I trust that the Stewards or Managers of all Musical Festivals throughout 
the country will follow so laudable an example. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, py 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The Editors of the M. W. are therefore not responsible 
for any matter of opinion it may contain. ] 

BirMiIncHAM.—The concert held in the Town-hall was very numerously attended on 
the morning and evening of the 3rd of this month, for the benefit of the distressed house- 
keepers of that town. Miss Bruce, Miss Birch, Mr. Pearshall, and Mr. Machin, were en- 
gaged. The performance in the morning consisted of a selection of sacred music. Miss 
Bruce sang with great feeling and effect ‘‘ Ye sacred Priests,” and she was also greatly 
applauded in Beethoven’s beautiful composition, “‘ The Song of the Quail.” Miss Birch 
sang with great success “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ and a duet with Mr. Machin, 
from the oratorio of Joseph, Mr. Machin gave with fine effect the air from T'he Seasons, 
“* These as they change,” and Mr. Pearshall was very happy in his execution of “‘ Deeper 
and deeper still.” The evening performance afforded the greatest gratification. Miss 
Bruce and Miss Birch were rapturously encored in “ Su ]’Aria,’’ which was certainly the 
gem of the evening. Miss Bruce was applauded in a very pretty ballad by Miss Lin- 
wood, called ‘‘ Pretty Fairy.” Miss Birch and Mr. Machin were encored in ‘* Dunque io 
son,” and Mr. Pearshall received the same compliment in a ballad by Knight, ‘‘ The ver- 
dant banks of Loire.” The performances were conducted by Mr, Munden in his usual 
able manner, and Mr. Hollins played a concerto on the organ very finely. 

Leamineron.—Signor Emiliani gave his concert on the morning of ‘the 4th toa 
crowded and highly fashionable company. Miss Bruce was in fine voice, and delighted 
the audience by the finished manner in which she executed Donnizetti’s aria, “‘ Regnova 
nel Silenzio,” and she was equally successful in “‘ Let me wander, not unseen.” Mr. H. 
Gear sang “ Languir per una bella” very finely, and Signor Paltoni was also much ap- 
plauded in the cavatina ‘ Tu non sait” and the aria-buffa “ Mici rampolli.”” Signor 
Emiliani himself was greeted with the warmest plaudits, which his expressive and brilliant 
playing richly merited. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mapam Saxta.—H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge has sent a donation of 51. 
to Mr. Parry, treasurer of the Royal Society of Musicians, to be presented to 
Madame Sala. 


Tue Worcester Festtvat.—Meetings have lately been held at the Palace, 
Worcester, at which it was resolved to apply to eight noblemen and gentlemen 
to act as stewards, and to establish a guarantee fund to ehsure those who ac- 
on the office, against any pecuniary loss or liability beyond the sum of 50/. 
each. 


Musicat Festivats.—We are glad to hear, that besides the music-meeting at 
Worcester next Autumn, it is intended to give festivals on splendid scales, at 
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Liverpool and Norwich. There is a report too, that the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy will increase the orchestra at St. Paul’s at their next annual festi- 
val. What a magnificent performance might be got up in the metropolitan ca- 
thedral, provided always, that the Bishop of London would sanction such a 
thing! 

Tue Drury-tane Banp 1n GuiILLAume Tevi.—An orchestra, of which 
every individual violinist was a solo player of strong and brilliant execution, 
would alone be able to do full justice to the exaggerated rapidity of some parts 
of the accompaniments. The Drury-lane band contains able players ; but in the 
execution of these traits of the original there wants much of the distinctness of a 
perfect ensemble. For the full effect of these passages, as Habeneck, the able 
Parisian director would insist upon them, we need a greater correspondence in 
the coups d’archet. Our English orchestra is lamentably deficient in this nicety of 
musical execution, without which the highest clearness and the most decided 
expression are quite unattainable. It has an almost comic effect to see the two 
first violins, Blagrove and Eliason, take the passages in a way the most dissi- 
milar that can be imagined—one bow going up the other down—the one playing 
short notes with the tip, the other with the contrary extremity of the bow; in 
short, the most striking opposition in the conception of the passage, often in the 
comparison to the disadvantage of the English player. This want of unity, ren- 
dered absurdly conspicuous by the position of the two principal violins, should 
be remedied in every orchestra in which it prevails, if perfection be aimed at. Poets 
and musicians have been praised for having a devil; we wish we saw any so 
desirable a possession in Mr. Blagrove; but, in truth, his coldness and phlegm 
as much unfit him for the orchestra, as his perfect facility and beautiful tone 
render him delightful in chamber music.—Monthly Chronicle. 


Tue Drury-Lane Cuorvus.—Let thechoral music of the drama be simple as it 
may, still when accompanied by an orchestra in which new and perplexing accents 
and extravagant passages are constantly heard, it will always remain a matter of 
great difficulty to ensure, amidst a hundred choristers either engaged in action 
or in forming picturesque groups, that perfect recollection of the entrance of 
their parts and precision in taking them up, which are essential to complete 
effect. This effort of memory ought really to engage us in a higher appreciation 
of the art of that humble and much undervalued class of musicians, the operatic 
choristers. Exquisite combinations and effects such as they produce in the 
present opera, can only be obtained by the whole knowing as one man, not merely 
the notes, but the expression and character of their parts. If there were any 
prevailing defect of memory—any timidity, or reliance of one upon the other for 
the cue, disorder would soon prevail, and the pleasure of the audience suffer in 
proportion. We have heard from the Drury-lane chorus, both in Benedict’s 
Opera, and in ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” more beautiful specimens of singing than a 
few years ago we could have conceived possible from such a class of musicians; 
and it is but the commonest justice to confess that their general performance far 
exceeds in its intonation, light and shade, expression and correctness any thing we 
have yet heard in the theatres of London—the Italian Opera included.— Monthly 
Chronicle. 

Puituarmonic.—The Directors of the Philharmonic Society are in treaty 
with Paulina Garcia, for the ensuing Concerts, but it is not quite decided 
whether she will accept the offer made to her. It is not expected that De Beriot 
will pay us a visit, at least professionally. The Directors have also written to 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, and several other eminent composers, so that every exer- 
tion is making on their part, to render the concerts worthy of that extensive 
patronage which has been bestowed on them, since their establishment in 1823. 





TO THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


As the Musical World has now become a stamped publication, to continue 
the weekly list of New Music would render us liable to the advertisement duty. 
This feature of our Magazine is therefore abandoned; and we recommend pub- 
lishers to make their valuable works known through the usual channel. 
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MORI AND LINDLEY’S CLASSICAL QUARTETTE CONCERTS, 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


Under the immediate patronage of Her most Gracious Majesty 
the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


the QUEEN, and His Royal Highness 


ESSRS. MORI and LINDLEY have the honour to announce that these Concerts 
for the season 1839, will take place on the Monday Evenings of January 28th, February 11th, 
25th, and March 11th, to commence at 8 o'clock. Pianists, Mrs. Anderson, Monsier Benedict and 


Madame Dulcken. 


The Trios, Quartetts, Quintetts &c. will be performed b 
and Dragonetti, assisted by the most celebrated Win 


Arrangements will be made with the most eminent Foteign and Native Vocalists. 


Messrs. Mori, Tol 


eque, Moralt, Lindley 
Instrument Performers, 


Conductors, Sir 


George Smart, Mr. Benedict, &c. In the course of the series will be introduced two (MSS.) Quartetts 
composed expressly for these concerts by the celebrated Mendelssohn. 
Terms of Subscription for the Four Concerts: 
Twenty-one Shillings ; Single Tickets, 7s. each ; Triple Tickets, 18s.; to be had of Messrs. Mori and 
Lavenu, 28, New Bond Street ; Cramer, Addison and Beale, 201, Regent Street. 





PRIZE FOR A MADRIGAL. 


HE Society for the Encouragement of 
Vocal Music offer, as a prize for the best 
Madrigal, to be written to words approved by the 
Society, a Copy of Novello's edition of PUR- 
CELL’S SACRED MUSIC, complete in Five 
Volumes, sold at TWELVE GUINEAS. Particulars 
of the words and conditions of the prize may be 
obtained of H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall, East; 
Monro and May, Holborn Bars; J. A. Novello, 
Dean Street, Soho; and Taylor and Walton, 

Upper Gower Street. 
W. E. HICKSON, Honorary Secretary. 


THE WALTZ BIJOU. 


Collection of Favourite Waltzes, 
Gallopades, &c. Price 2s. 6d. the Book. 
Book 1. contains Hoffnang’s Walzer, Blumen 





Walzer, Besiinftigung’s Walzer, and 

Frenden Walzer...... by M. Strauss. 

and Gallopade........ by Kalliwoda. 
Book 2. bed and Gallopade .. by Hamel. 


altz . by C. M.Weber. 
Gallopade.........+.. by Hartung. 
Waltz ....+0..00.-0. by L. Spohr. 

Book 3. Erinnerung au Marienbad, celebrated 
Waltz .ccccocccccece bY jpohr. 

Le Desir, Waltz .... by Kalliwoda. 

J. J. Ewer and Co., Bow Church Yard. 


PIANOFORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
WORNUM, INVENTOR and 
@ Manufacturer of Patent Double-Action 
Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bed- 
ford Square. 





WEBBE’S PSALMODY. 
NHIS standard Work, the unabated 


estimation of which is fully proved by the 
continued demand for it, is now reprinted, and 
may be had of Cramer and Co., Regent Street ; 
A. Novello, Dean Street, Soho; Balls and Son, 
Oxford Street, &c., London; G. Thomson, Hime 
and Son, Weiss, Smith, Palmer, &c., Liverpool ; 
and of the principal Music Dealers in other pro- 
vincial towns. 

Score, 12s.; Organ-book, 6s.; together, 15s. 





Price 8s. 6d. 


RAGG'’S celebrated FLUTE 
PRECEPTOR. The Twentieth and im- 

roved Edition of this celebrated Flute Preceptor 
is now ready for delivery. The improvements by 
Messrs. Nicholson, Lindsay, Sola, &c., have made 
this Work the hest and cheapest ever offered to 
the Public. Also New Editions of Mr. Nicholson's 
Twelve Airs for the Flute, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniments, each 3s , Recollections of Ireland, 5s. ; 
Fall of Paris,’4s.; Mayseder's Polonaise, 4s. 

Clementi’s Pianoforte Preceptor, the Thirteenth 
Edition of this celebrated Pianoforte Preceptor, 
containing all the additional improvements, con- 
sisting of a Set of new Scales, Preludes, Lessons, 
and Exercises, easier than former Editions: the 
whole arranged and fingered by the late lamented 
Author, whose whole time and talent was exclu- 
sively devoted to this Work for the last twelve 
months of his life. Price 10s. 6d. The same Work 
in the Spanish language. Also a New Edition of 
the Appendix to the above Work, in two Books, 
10s. 6d. each. 

T.C. Bates, 6, Ludgate-hill, and Whittaker and 
Co., Ave Maria lane. 





Elegant, with Trusses 
Ditto, with Cylinder . 
Plain Rosewood ... r 
MENU Kiriscsiuhes ci cussacatucuceny 
COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 Guineas to 75 Guineas 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 Guineas to ...........68 «-. 75 Guineas 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 Guineas to ............0.+. 90 Guineas 
The above Instruments are well manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high; a 
the Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches me " 
A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers, 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
“ New Piccolo Pianoforte,” the success of which 
has induced certain Manufacturers to announce 
and sell Instruments of a different character under 
the same name, by which the Public are deceived 
and the Inventor injured. 





Price 10s. 6d., Bound and Gilt. 
qoncs for the DRAWING ROOM. 
The Poetry by Mrs. OPIE, LORD BYRON, 

MOORE, T. K. HERVEY, Esq., &c., containing 

‘¢ The Winter's Lone Beautiful Rose ;" 

“ Remember Me ;"’—“* Old Times ;" 

“ And wilt thou weep ;""—* Art thou not dear ;" 

“ Come touch the Harp;" and “ Heart's Ease.”’ 

The Music composed, and respectfully dedicated 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty QUEEN ADE- 
LAIDE, by William Aspull. 


Z. T. Purday, 45, High Holborn. 
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